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to have their money refunded; the sales decreased rapidly.
Mikhail, who had no practical sense and who for some time
had been drinking too much, allowed the business to fall
to pieces. Feodor Mikhailovich was forced to stay in Mos-
cow. Maria Dmitrievna's condition grew steadily worse, but
she still refused to see her son. "She says that she will sum-
mon him to give him her blessing when she feels that she
is going to die." (Letter to Mikhail, March 26, 1864.) "Each
day we expect her to die. Her sufferings are terrible, and I
have to bear the brunt of them." (Letter to Mikhail, April
2, 1864.) "Your mother's condition is growing worse and
worse. The doctor has given up hope. Pray to God, Pasha."
(Letter to Pavel Isaev, April 10, 1864.)
On April 15, Maria Dmitrievna had a violent attack, she
vomited quantities of blood and almost choked to death.
Dostoevsky wired to his brother: "Send Pasha here at once.
Perhaps he has a black coat. You will have to buy him
trousers."
Maria Dmitrievna, worn out but conscious, said farewell
to those about her, and with great courage prepared herself
for death. She was shaken by nervous tremors, her breathing
was raucous, labored. A little later "her yellow parchment-
like face fell back, her mouth opened, and her limbs stiffened
convulsively. She sighed deeply." Thus Dostoevsky de-
scribes the death throes of Catherina Ivanovna, the con-
sumptive in Crime and Punishment.
"Tonight at seven o'clock," Dostoevsky wrote to Mikhail,
"Maria Dmitrievna died, after wishing a long life to all of
you. Do not forget her in your prayers. She has suffered so
much that I wonder who could refuse to forgive her." And
the same night, before his wife's dead body, Dostoevsky